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are expected to advocate intellectual freedom concerning disputed 
questions of theology, the closest relation between religious and secular 
life, and the largest liberty of teaching in the schools and in the Church 
of England. 

Whatever may be the justice of these opposite claims, it is certain 
that, notwithstanding Jowett formally deprecated in the strongest terms 
slavery to any philosophical system, even refused to be accounted an 
unconditional disciple of Plato, and severely criticised Comte, whose 
writings he carefully studied, he was greatly influenced, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by both Plato and Comte. In his deliver- 
ances upon theological subjects he reveals a curious blending of ideal- 
ism and positivism. Even his admiring editors characterize an 
unpublished essay on the person of Christ, written about 1850, as "an 
extremely subtle, but hardly a satisfactory piece of work. . . ." "Tradi- 
tional orthodoxy is sublimated and held in solution by an application 
of Hegelian method." (Vol. I, p. 137.) 

Jowett's literary magnum opus was his translation of the works of 
Plato. This is not a literal translation ; possibly not the most perfect 
in respect to niceties of technical scholarship ; but it is the translation 
of ancient works, which represent the high- water mark of pre-Christian 
thought, into pure, delightful English which will serve generations of 
appreciative students, all of whom will owe to the master of Balliol a 
debt which they can never repay. The long and faithful service 
bestowed upon three editions of this great work insures the translator a 
deserved eminence among the great men of English letters. Fortu- 
nately we are not called on to declare whether the adapted encomium 
of Socrates by Plato, with which the biographers close their work, be 
just or extravagant: "Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend; 
concerning whom I may truly say that of all the men of his time whom 
I have known he was the wisest and justest and best." 

Benjamin O. True. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Charles Porterfield Krauth, D.D., LL.D. By Adolph 
Spaeth, D.D., LL.D. In two volumes. Vol. I, 1823-1859. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons ; formerly, The Chris- 
tian Literature Co., 1898. Pp. xiv + 425. $2. 

A skilful hand, moved by a loving heart and directed by an 
appreciative judgment, draws in this volume a lifelike portrait of a 
noble man who, for thirty years or more, was aiming to perform the 
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function of a peacemaker amid the conflicting elements of the Lutheran 
church of America, but gradually became the able and central repre- 
sentative of her most conservative tendencies in belief and doctrine. 

The son of Rev. Dr. Charles Philip Krauth, who for sixteen years 
(1834-50) was the president of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
and from 1850 to 1867 (the year of his death) professor in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary located in the same place, Charles Porterfield 
Krauth received his classical and theological education in these institu- 
tions. The principal molding influence of his college course is to be 
ascribed to the spirit of his father, of his seminary course to the 
theology of Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, D.D., who was the exponent 
of thought and sentiment diverging from the Reformation symbols. 
Completing his studies in his nineteenth year, Dr. C. Porterfield 
Krauth entered the ministry (1841) at a time when a moderate rational- 
ism, inherited from Germany, was waning, and a radical reaction 
toward the system of "new measures," so-called, had set in, and had 
become dominant over a large part of the territory, east and west, 
occupied by the Lutheran and (German) Reformed churches. 

While the leading facts in the external history of Dr. Krauth are 
not overlooked, it is especially his spiritual and theological develop- 
ment that Dr. Spaeth represents. We see the religious life of the son 
as a preacher and a theologian growing in sympathy with the general 
character and sound judgment of the father. The material is com- 
prehensive, derived from all the original sources ; it being the author's 
aim, as he says in the preface, " to make his memoir as nearly an auto- 
biography as possible." His success is admirable. With unflagging 
interest the reader is led onward from one stage to another of the 
religious history of Lutheranism. Three aspects of this religious his- 
tory come definitely to view : the wisdom, theological views, and 
admonitions of the father, Dr. C. Philip Krauth ; the life, labors, 
studies, and spiritual growth of the son, Dr. C. Porterfield Krauth ; 
and the ferment of antagonizing forces, the intellectual conflicts, and 
the slow but steady progress of conservative ideas throughout the 
whole Lutheran church. 

In 1841, the first year of his son's ministry, the father writes: 
" Make a primary study — the Bible. Your plan of reading the Hebrew 
in connection with the Septuagint and the Vulgate is a good one. By 
all means aim to be familiar with the Scriptures in the original" (p. 51). 
Later : " I would lay myself out in the study of the Scriptures, not 
to depend much on commentaries, but to read the original with good 
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lexicons. I may say that I have thrown practical commentaries out of 
my library" (p. 58). Still later: "I insist upon it, your great busi- 
ness now is, not to read a great deal, but to study the Bible, as I have 
again and again instructed you" (p. 90). These wise counsels were 
observed. In 1844 the son writes: " I have devoted myself almost 
exclusively for some time past to the direct study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures" (p. 95). At another time he says: "I think that I could with 
pleasure make a thorough and critical knowledge of the Hebrew one 
of the great pursuits of my life." Of Dr. Krauth's biblical studies 
Dr. Spaeth says : " The thorough and continued exegetical study of 
the Holy Scriptures in the original languages, which formed the solid 
foundation for his whole theological position, led him to the christo- 
logical question. The 'Person of Christ' was the first subject of a 
purely dogmatical character on which he published an article in the 
Mercersburg Review, May, 1849" (P- I 57)- 

The important question at issue during this period between differ- 
ent branches of the Lutheran church was the doctrine of Luther on 
the Lord's Supper. Largely under the influence of Professor S. S. 
Schmucker, many ministers were inclined to the doctrine of Calvin, 
some even to the position of Zwingli. Professor C. Philip Krauth 
was disposed to maintain an intermediate attitude. In 1845 he writes 
to his son : "The presence of Christ in the ordinance I have regarded 

as a spiritual presence, and no other In common with many 

others I have considered the Lutheran view as so closely related to the 
Roman Catholic as perhaps not to give it a proper hearing" (p. 108). 
But in 1862 his status is more definite. He says: "I have three 
times defined my position, and at each time offended both extremes. 
Some call me a rigid symbolist, others an extreme new-measure man. 
I am neither. If I say so again, I draw down upon me the extremists 
of both sides. I acknowledge no standard of Lutheranism but the 
Augsburg Confession" (p. 19). His son was by nature more disposed 
to a favorable view of all Lutheran symbols ; but revering as he did 
the scholarship and theological judgment of his father, he studied 
under his father's restraining influence, especially during the first five 
or ten years of his ministry. 

But, brought into contact with the superficiality and excesses of 
" revival meetings " (pp. 64, 67), devoting himself to the study of the 
symbols of Lutheranism and to the works of prominent Lutheran 
theologians of the sixteenth century, he steadily cultivated a more 
intelligent and a more favorable conception of the original Lutheran 
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doctrine of the Lord's Supper. Yet as late as 1895, the year with 
which Dr. Spaeth's first volume closes, we find Dr. C. Porterfield 
Krauth consecrated to an effort, by voice and pen, to effect a concilia- 
tion of opposing tendencies of belief and thought within the "Gen- 
eral Synod." To many a break seemed to be inevitable; but Dr. 
Krauth, as it appears, was then not yet prepared to become the open 
leader of a division ; though, consciously or not, his studies and his 
teaching were a moral force shaping events toward that issue. His 
conciliatory labors, however, were not entirely satisfactory to his own 
mind, as we may infer from a criticism passed upon himself in 1864, 
when he characterizes them as immature, "well meant, but full of 
inconsistencies brought about by the struggle between the influences of 
education and the incoming, but yet imperfectly developed, power of 
a truly consistent Lutheranism " (p. 380). 

The work of Dr. Spaeth is a truly valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Lutheran church during the fifth, sixth, and seventh decades 
of our century. 

Eml. V. Gerhart. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. 



Das Verhaltnis der Romischen Kirche zu den Kleinasiati- 
schenvordem Nicaenischen Konzil. Antrittsvorlesung von 
Mag. theol. A. Berendts, etatsmassiger Dozent an der Uni- 
versitat inDorpat. (="StudienzurGeschichtederTheologie 
und Kirche," herausg. von N. Bonwetsch und R. Seeberg, 
Band I, Heft 3.) Leipzig: A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1898. Pp. 26. M. 0.60. 

In this modest but painstaking study Berendts has made a real 
contribution to the understanding of a problem which hitherto has 
been much neglected, or, at any rate, inadequately treated. It is, of 
course, only natural that evangelical theology, in its zeal to under- 
stand the two epochs of church history which are of decisive signifi- 
cance for the Protestant church — the period of the Reformation and 
the age of primitive Christianity — and to trace Romish errors back 
to their sources, should well-nigh have forgotten that the strife which 
issued in Protestantism " is not the only one that has disrupted 
Christendom." But even the two churches directly concerned in the 
first great disruption have labored especially to describe the actual 



